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The Programme of the National Union 
of Societies for Equal Citizenship. 


WIDOWS’ PENSIONS 


The Present System .— John Morley speaks somewhere of 
“ the world’s inexhaustible patience of the wrongs that only 
torment others:’’ As a matter of fact, the world, or rather 
groups of the people in it, do sometimes work themselves into 
a fever of impatience against wrongs that only torment others ; 
but this only happens when, first, the wrong presents itself 
to the consciousness of the group as a new fact ; or, secondly 
is committed by another group or individual of whom the 
first is jealous or afraid. Of the wrongs to which we are 
accustomed, which we have ourselves perpetrated or tacitly 
compounded, we are indeed inexhaustibly patient. 


Of this trait in human nature, the attitude of the British 
public towards its own treatment of widows, and fatherless 
children is a most striking instance. For centuries before 
the beginning of Christianity, the widow and the orphan 
stood as the embodiment of all that should stir the bowels 
of compassion and arouse the instinct of chivalry. It is 
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said to be an attribute of God Himself that “ He is a Father 
of the fatherless and defendeth the cause of the widows ”’ 
(Psalm 68). According to the practical minded Apostle, 
St. James, to visit the widows and fatherless in their affliction 
is part of the very definition of true religion. We have all 
been brought up on these and similar texts, and can hear 
them quoted without even a qualm at their incongruity with 
the facts of the established order for which we are jointly 
responsible—so complete is the lack of any relation of any 
kind between the theories which we believe ourselves to 
believe, because we have inherited them ready-made, and 
the theories on which we really base our practice. According 
to the former, widows and fatherless children should be a first 
charge on the good services of the community ; they should 
be comforted, protected, cared for. According to the latter 
they are probably the most undeservedly humiliated, the 
most unnecessarily distressed, the most completely unbe- 
friended and forlorn of all the many victims of our clumsy, 
shambling, blundering, haphazard social system. 


Those who think this statement an exaggeration are 
invited to study the following facts :— 


Under existing conditions the sole resources of a widow 
with young children, other than her own earnings or the 
charity of relations and neighbours, is to apply to the Board 
of Guardians for relief under the Poor Law. It is the object 
of this discussion to make plain what this method of meeting ~ 
the needs of widows implies in theory and what results it 
leads to in practice. 


The underlying theory of the English Poor Law through 
its various phases has always been that the State recognises 
its obligation for the livelihood of the individual citizen to 
the extent of ensuring that no one shall be condemned by 
poverty to death by starvation. Those reduced, whether by 
their own fault or otherwise, to the extreme of destitution 
are granted the right of free maintenance by the State. In 
this way the instinct of pity is satisfied and the citizen re- 
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leased from the necessity of indiscriminate almsgiving. But 
for fear lest the provision of State aid should weaken the 
motives towards exertion and self-reliance and lead to certain 
sections of the people becoming willing parasites upon the 
community, it is provided that the conditions under which 
the aid of the State is given shall be “ deterrent,” and that 
the situation of those in receipt of it shall be distinctly less 
eligible than that of even the poorest normally self-supporting 
citizens. In other words, it is intended that the position of 
the pauper shall be humiliating and disagreeable, in order 
that no one shall be tempted to remain a pauper a moment 
longer than he can help. 


This general principle is in its working out made subject 
to qualifications and modifications ; the conditions under 
which relief is given being made more or less “ deterrent ”’ 
according to the classification to which the applicant belongs 
as well as according to the temper of the individual Board 
of Guardians. But amid all the changes in the theory and 
the chances in the practice of the Poor Law, the principle 
of deterrence has never been wholly lost sight of, and the 
traditions and associations which have grown up round it 
have made “the stigma of pauperism’”’ a very real thing. 
This is so well recognised by public opinion that there has 
been a growing rebellion against the injustice of treating all 
forms of distress as though they were due to the fault of the 
sufferer, and relieving them through the machinery of the 
Poor Law. There are, in fact, four principal causes which 
may compel men or women, through no fault of their own, 
to seek the aid of the community: Sickness, old age, unem- 
ployment and widowhood. For the first three a machinery 
of relief—inadequate, indeed, in each case, but clearly 
destined to be widely extended in the near future—has 
already been provided altogether outside the Poor Law. 
For sickness there is the Insurance Act, Part I., and the 
growing powers of the local health authorities. For old 
age there are Old Age Pensions. [or sickness and unem- 
ployment there are the Insurance Acts. For the widowed 


mother and her fatherless children alone, the Poor Law is 
apparently still thought good enough. 


Yet it surely is incontestable that of the four classes her 
claim to be emancipated from the Poor Law is the strongest, 
and that which could be granted with least risk of under- 
mining the self-reliance and energy of any part of the com- 
munity. With regard to the other three, it is at least possible 
to argue with some plausibility that if the State had left 
them alone, only offering the aid of a deterrent Poor Law 
as a last resort, their need could conceivably have been met 
by the exercise of co-operative thrift, and that, indeed, in 
thousands of cases it was being so met—for the unemployed 
through trade unions ; for the sick through friendly societies, 
and for the aged through savings and insurance and the help 
of grown-up children. 


But.the widowed mother of young children !—Did any 
one ever hear of a practicable scheme for enabling a thrifty 
young workman to provide, not only for unemployment, 
sickness, and old age, but also for the contingency of his 
own premature death, by leaving such a sum as would keep 
his widow and children until they have all reached wage- 
earning age? Would not such a scheme, without State aid 
be a sheer actuarial impossibility? Surely, if anyone's 
poverty and need is “ the Act of God,”’ it is the poverty and 
need of a widow with young children, and to make the grant 
of public assistance to such a one “ deterrent,’’ and surround 
it with humiliating conditions, is as irrational as it is cruel, 
as contrary to public policy as it is unjust. 


Effects of the System.—The results of the system of 
relieving widows through the Poor Law can be studied in official 
documents. The most voluminous reports are those of the 
Poor Law Commission of 1909. As contained in two ap- 
pendix volumes, Vol. 18 and Vol. 23, by special investigators, 
and in numerous passages in the Majority and Minority 
Reports. The verdict of the Majority Report is summed 
up as follows :— 


‘““Some Boards endeavour to act upon the principle of sufficient 
enquiry and adequate relief; but the large majority still give wholly 
inadequate allowances, and rely upon the insufficiency of their enquiries 
for ‘unrevealed resources.’ Ifthese resources happen to exist all is 
well; if they do not then the recipients inevitably suffer. Committees 
of our number have been present at many Relief Committees where 
hardly any enquiry had been made as to the means of the applicants, 
and where the Guardians habitually relied upon ‘ unrevealed resources’ 
in fixing the amount of relief.’-—Majority Report, pp. 147, 148. 


The verdict of the Minority Report is to the same effect, 
but more unqualified in its condemnation. The newly 
appointed Ministry of Health made a fresh enquiry in 1919 
into the condition of widows on out-relief throughout the 
country. Their report (Com. 744 1/6) contains a mass of 
information. Being based on the reports of officials who 
were partly responsible for the system under discussion, it 
naturally takes the most favourable view possible, and it 
indicates a distinct advance on the whole over the conditions 
of 1909. But in spite of this the general impression produced 
by the survey is profoundly depressing. In many districts 
the enquiries made were still perfunctory, the methods of 
administration careless and capricious, and the supervision 
inadequate. Above all “there are still too many places 
where the sums granted are sufficient only on the unverified 
assumption that they are supplemented from undisclosed 
resources.’’ The reports from the different districts, each 
comprising a number of counties, disclose amazing variations 
in the standards of relief adopted.. We hear of a Union in 
the industrial North where the scale for a widow with one 
child was 23s.; a widow with six children, 63s. Another 
Union in the Midlands allowed 10s. for a widow with seven 
children. Between these two extreme types come a group 
of counties where the relief to the families of widows averaged 
2s. 10d. per head per week; another group where it ranged 
from over 4s. to ls. 8d. perhead per week ; in another group 
it averaged 6s. ; in another 4s. 54d. These general averages 
conceal even greater discrepancies between the standards of 
different Unions in the same district. 
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The reports of the different district inspectors, while 
recording many instances of satisfactory administration also 
show that there are numerous families living under the most 
miserable conditions of over-crowding, dirt and disease. It 
is plain that the system injures not merely the bodies, but 
the minds and characters of its victims. It is impossible 
for women. to be subjected to years of penury, drudgery and 
humiliation, or for children to be reared from infancy to 
adolescence in insanitary hovels with insufficient food, 
clothing, and warmth without their minds becoming atro- 
phied and their characters warped. 


It is as true now as it was when the Poor Law Com- 
mission of 1909 wrote that: 


‘“‘ This class contains a very large number of over-worked, worried 
and ill-fed women. They have stuck for years to their work of being 
father and mother, bread-winner and housewife, on an altogether in- 
sufficient income, and it has ended by breaking them down. They have 
been tried a little more than they were able . . . Many cases struggle 
on who might be cured by timely treatment because to give up and go 
into the workhouse infirmary means usually to break up the home which 
can never be got together again. In this enquiry I have seen women 
whose only chance of future health lay in immediate hospital treatment 
and rest, but who entirely refused it for the reason given above.”’ 


It might have been added that even the alleviation 
provided by the out-patients’ department is often ignored, 
partly because the woman cannot spare the hours she would 
have to wait or the pence necessary for tram fares and to 
pay for “ the bottle,’ partly because she knows by experience 
that the treatment prescribed by the doctor will include 
“rest and nourishing food,” and that so far as her ability 
to obey is concerned, he might nearly as wellorder her a cruise 
to the Mediterranean. 


It is one of the common. tragedies of life that excessive 
unselfishness usually defeats its own ends, and this is truer 
of no one than of the widow on out-relief. A robustly selfish 
woman wo insists on satisfying first the primary needs of 
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her own nature may do it at the expense of her children, but 
quite as often her enhanced physical, vigour means more 
ability to cope with the arbiters of her fate—her employer 
and the Board of Guardians, and to make her family serve 
and respect her. But the instincts of the average mother 
make a policy of enlightened self-regard impossible for her. 
She spends herself without stint, living on scraps and giving 
the best of the scanty food to her children. As a consequence 
she too often falls into a condition of permanent low health 
and low spirits; without energy or initiative, unable to 
impress herself on her children or keep them disciplined and 
happy, unable to make the best use of her inadequate re- 
sources in food, clothing, and household gear. Frequently 
she takes to drinking ; at first as a cure for her bodily dis- 
comfort, and afterwards, as the habit grows, as a refuge from 
the general hopelessness of her lot. She may degenerate 
into the slattern of the doorstep or the unabashed rowdy of 
the street, but more often she remains merely a colourless 
and ineffective drudge, who keeps up a certain level of 
decency in her comfortless home, and does the little drinking 
she can afford in secret when the children are abed. 


The well-to-do men and women who are so ready to 
attribute our high rate of infantile mortality and low standard 
of physical health among children to the inefficiency of their 
mothers have probably never pictured to themselves in detail 
the difficulties of a woman who has to maintain a family 
under conditions of extreme penury—obliged to live in an 
‘insanitary house because it is cheap; waging a continual 
war with the vermin which infest such houses; unable to 
spend anything on repairs and replacements unless she takes 
it off the weekly food money; limited in the use of soap, 
soda, and even hot water, because of the cost of coal; with 
no money to spare for the postage or tram rides that would 
keep up her own and her children’s intercourse with relatives 
at a distance, or give them a day’s holiday in the parks, or 
enable her to frequent the Labour Exchange to seek better 
work for herself and the elder boys and girls; yet trying 
through it all to earn part of the family income as well as to 
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administer it. The astonishing thing is surely not that so 
many women fail to grapple with the problem successfully, 
but that any succeed. If the prosperous people who enlarge 
- on the incompetence of the working mother and undertake 
to teach her “‘ mother-craft ’’ had to lead her life under her 
conditions, what proportion of them could stand the strain 
for a week? : 


It may be said that in some cases the conditions are no 
worse than those which existed in the life time of the father. 
If so, the responsibility then rested, perhaps on the individual 
fathers, perhaps on the economic system which makes no 
provision for children except through a wage which is the 
same for a childless man as for the father of a family. But 
in the case of the widow receiving out-relief, the State has a 
direct responsibility. It cannot be right that its discharge 
of this responsibility should be so utterly dependant as the 
above figures shew on the caprice of individual Boards of 
Guardians. 


But the whole evil of the present system cannot be 
gauged by studying the condition if those who receive poor 
relief. What of those who have been successfully “ deterred ”’ 
from applying for it? The figures shew that they are the 
great majority. From 1921 Census it can be estimated that 
there are roughly 358,000 widows with dependent children 
in Great Britain, of whom roughly 124,000 are war widows 
and 234,000 civilian widows. Of these only about 66,000 
or 28 percent. receive poor relief. What happens to the 
remainder, the vast majority of whom are of the working 
class? They “‘manage somehow.’’ Those who are best 
acquainted with the lives of the respectable poor know at 
what cost—-in immediate suffering to the widow and her 
children and in ultimate loss of efficiency to the com- 
munity, the “‘ managing ”’ is often effected. Let one typical 
case suffice. Probably every experienced social worker 
knows a ‘dozen likeit. A widow writes to the State Children’s 
Association, after reading an article on ‘‘ Widows’ Pensions 
in America.”’ 


‘“ BATTERSEA, 
“ February 3rd, 1919. 


“IT have just been reading about widows: pensions. How true it 
is, and what sufferings it would save, only those who have gone through 
it can possibly know. I was left a widow with five children all under 
the age of thirteen years, and no pension, and I struggled on with what 
ITearned asatailoress. Iworked from 8a.m.till8p.m. first part of the 
time, and did work for people when I got home at night, and more often 
itwas2a.m.whenTIretired. I did that for two years and three months ; 
then I had a breakdown, and the children, of course mentioned it to the 
governess of the school,who interceded, and got the three youngest in an 
orphans’ home; but my youngestlittle girl, whois nowseven years, has been 
sent home to me, asthey cannot bear the responsibility of her. Sheisnot 
very strong, and her health gives way very often. I must add that Iam 
not strong now myself, and at present am ill in bed. I have had a 
most terrible struggle. I have to go to work, but the worry is getting 
someone to look after my little one, and I have been worried terrible 
of late about it, and I am sure that is the cause of my illness. But 
do not think I am asking for anything, but if such a thing should come 
to be, I can say it will be the greatest thing on this earth. We all 
know that everything or every concern going is abused by someone, 
nothing is perfect in this world—but the majority 1 vow, would be 
grateful, and do their utmost to keep their children and homes together. 
There are more mothers than non-mothers in this great city, and I 
advocate for a pension for widows—the greatest boon ever thought 
ros oa 


The Cost of Widows’ Pensions.—At the standard of living 
reckoned by Mr. Rowntree as reasonable in his Human Needs 


of Labour, the scale should be (1914 values) 12s. a week for 
the widow, plus 3s. 6d. for each child ; or (November 1923 
values), 21s. for the widow and 6s. 1$d. per child. 


To provide our 234,000 civilian widows and their 398,000 
children* with a pension on this scale would cost roughly 
£19 millions per annum (November 1923 values) ; or de- 
ducting the £3 millions now spent in out-relief, say £16 
millions per annum. Another scheme drawn up by the 
N.U.S.E.C. is based on the approximate statutory minimum 





*That assumes 1.7 child per widow—the number estimated by the 
Goverment Actuary ina Report published in Widowed Mothers’ Pensions 
by R. J. Davies, M.P. _ The Labour Party Office, 32, Eccleston Square. 
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rate for War Pensions. This allows every widow with 
dependent children under 14 a pension of 16/- a week, to 
each of her children.under 14 one of 6/6 a week, and to every 
orphan under 14 one of 11/6 a week. When £3 millions is 
again deducted for Poor Law Relief, the estimated total 
cost is £154 millions. 


It would be possible no doubt to devise an even cheaper 
scheme, either by adopting a lower scale, or by grading the scale 
on the assumption that a widow with only one or two children, 
especially if of school age, could contribute something to- 
wards her own support ; or by introducing an income limit. 
But if the pensions were confined to widows of the wage- 
earning class (say to widows of men who have had less than 
£300 a year), the economy effected would be at the outside 
9 per cent. of the total cost—a saving certainly not worth 
the demoralization, discouragement to industry and thrift 
and encouragement to lying which experience has shewn to 
be inseparable from income limits in schemes of public 
assistance. 


But those who believe that widows who are bringing up 
their children to be efficient citizens are performing work 
which is indeed of “ national importance,” will not grudge 
the cost of an adequate scheme, or believe that in the long 
run one that is inadequate would be true economy. 


In bringing up any scheme for Widows’ Pensions, the 
following brief outline may be useful :— 


PENSIONS TO CIVILIAN WIDOWS AND THEIR DEPENDENT CHILDREN. 
SUGGESTED SCHEME. 


1. Persons entitled to Pensions. 

A Pension shall be payable out of State funds to every widow, 
except such as are included under Clause 4 who has dependent upon 
her and in her care one or more legitimate children under school age or 
in compulsory full-time school attendance. 


N.B.—In the event of her remarriage her proportion of the pension 
shall be forfeited, but that of the children shall continue. 


In the event of infirmity which would prevent her supporting 
herself, a pension may be paid to a widow when her youngest 
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child has ceased compulsory full-time attendance, until such time 
as she is eligible for an old-age pension. 


2. Amount of Pensions. 


The rates of pensions under this Bill shall be the minimum 
payable at a flat rate to the widows of the fallen under the Naval and 
Military War Pensions Act. 


3. Administering Authority. 


The Authority for administering pensions under this Act shall 
be the Ministry of Health, acting through committees appointed by 
the Local Health Authorities.’ Provision shall be made _ for 
an adequate number of women, of which a proportion shall be 
representatives of organised women’s societies, upon these local 
committees, and for the employment of women officials to carry 
out such enquiries and supervision as may be necessary under the Act. * 


4. ‘Conditions of veceiving Pensions. 


If the Administering Authority has reason to believe that 
the children in receipt of pensions are being brought up in surroundings 
dangerous to their physical and moral well-being or are being 
habitually ill-treated or neglected, the Administering Authority may 
require the widow to appear before the Committee or persons delegated 
by the Authority for this purpose to show cause why her pension 
should not be forfeited and that of the children be paid to 
a suitable guardian. Should the Committee then determine that 
her pension should be forfeited and that of the children be admin- 
istered elsewhere, the widow shall have the right to appeal against 
such a decision to a Court of Summary Jurisdiction. 
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